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ABSTRACT 

A study conducted during tne summer cf 1969 
researched the concept of culture with regard to the acculturation 
process of Spanish Americans. The Spanish Americans of nortn- central 
New Mexico were compared with tne Anglo Americans living within that 
region. Lata were collected on 7 99 adults from the 2 groups by means 
of personal interviews. Factor analysis identified a factor labeled 
the" modern- traditional dimension which consisted of 6 value 
orientations: activism- fated ism, risk-taking, time, integration with 
family, preference for secondary social relations, and superstition. 
Analysis of variance was used to explore the relationship of the 
modernism score to various reference group characteristics. This 
analysis elaborated the nature of modernism and allowed assessment of 
changes taking place among various subgroups. Findings showed that 
acculturation is taking place, but Spanish Americans are not blending 
completely. Regression analysis indicated that, when other relevant 
factors are held constant, there are significant income differences 
between Spanish and Anglo household heads. (NQ) 
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Summary 



This study probes the concept of 
culture to further knowledge of the 
acculturation process of an ethnic 
minority. Value orientations— a 
principal component of culture -are 
the yardstick used to measure ac- 
culturation. The Spanish-Americans 
of north-central New Mexico, repre- 
senting an old and durable subcul- 
ture now in a state of rapid transi- 
tion. are compared with the Anglo- 
Americans living within the region. 
Two general questions were ad- 
dressed: 1) Are the Spanish- 

Americans acculturating? If so. 
which ones and to what degree? A 
major general hypothesis was that 
the greater the cross-cultural con- 
tact. the more modem would be 
the value orientations and the 
smaller would be the ethnic differ- 
ences. 2) Is full economic assimila- 
tion (equality) possible without 
complete acculturation? It was 
hypothesized that when other rele- 
vant factors are held constant. 
Spanish-Americans would not differ 
from Anglo-Americans in their in- 
come. 

The data were collected by a 
personal interview survey of 799 
respondents representative of the 
region’s adult population of Span- 
ish- and Anglo-Americans during 
the summer of 1969. A factor anal- 
ysis showed that six value orienta- 
tions compose a common factor 
which was labeled the modem- 
traditional dimension. The resulting 
scale clearly differentiates the 
Anglo-Americans from the Spanish- 
Americans. The six value orienta- 
tion components were activism- 



fat I ism. risk-taking, time, integra- 
tion with family, preference for 
secondary social relations, and 
superstition. The composite mod- 
ernism score was created by sum- 
ming the six scales. The modernism 
scores strongly reflect the holder's 
objective situation as shown by the 
scales high intercorrelations with 
education, income, and occupa- 
tional status. 

Analysis of variance was used to 
explore the relationship of the 
modernism score to various refer- 
ence group characteristics. This 
exploration elaborated the nature 
of modernism and allowed the 
assessment o? changes taking place 
among various subgroups. A multi- 
ple regression analysis was used to 
assess the importance of all the vari- 
ables at one time. A number of 
characteristics were associated with 
modem value orientations. These 
include education, geographic mo- 
bility of household, use of printed 
mass media, youth (age), sex. in- 
come. occupation, and ethnicity. 
Self-evaluation of health was also 
related in a subsample for which 
data were available. Rural-urban 
residence and military service were 
related to modernism in the separ- 
ate analyses of variance but were 
not significant in the overall regres- 
sion analysis. 

While eignt reference group char- 
acteristics were associated with 
modernism, only two— education 
and income— were associated with 
cultural convergence, a narrowing 
of ethnic differences. But even 
among the high income and highly 



educated subgroupings, a small but that when other relevant factors— 
consistent difference in value orien- including value orientations-are 
tation persists. Acculturation is held constant, there are still signif- 
clearly occurring, but the Spanish- icant income differences for Span- 
Americans are not blending com- ish and Anglo-American household 
pletely in the American melting- heads, 
pot. Regression analysis showed 
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Assessing Cultural Change 
in North-Central New Mexico 



Clyde Eastman* 



Value Orientations and the Assess- 
ment of Change 

Many societies are in the state of 
rapid transition, creating a need for 
new and improved tools to assess 
the Tate and nature of cultural 
change. This is true for several 
American minorities as well as for 
the many developing nation-states 
around the world. American society 
counts in its population a number 
of ethnic minorities which have 
been physically included by terri- 
torial expansion and by immigra- 
tion. Some have moved quickly in- 
to full participation in American 
life while others have not. Several 
such ethnic minorities or subcul- 
tures are among the most impover- 
ished elements of American society. 

Data from the U.S. Census, from 
state employment agencies, and 
from similar sources describe the 
situation using such indices as per 
capita income, rates of unemploy- 
ment, quality of housing and house- 
hold amenities, health services, and 
welfare payments. These data des- 
cribe in detail the physical and 



structural aspects of the life situa- 
tion of the group, but they tell very 
little about the intangible aspects- 
the beliefs, sentiments, attitudes, 
and values— that differentiate the 
subculture from dominant Ameri- 
can patterns. As will be shown 
later, value orientations are an 
important component of culture. In 
the longer term, values tend to re- 
flect the objective situation and cir- 
cumstances of society. However, in 
the shorter term, values tend to de- 
termine the situation, since most 
men behave in ways consistent with 
their cultural norms. Indeed the al- 
ternatives available to them are per- 
ceived through “cultural lenses” (7, 
pp. 6-7). For the design and execu- 
tion of successful programs of pov- 
erty amelioration among minorities, 
it is necessary to know something 
about both the physical and the 
cultural situation. 

There is considerable evidence 
for the emergence of a common 
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“modem” constellation of value 
orientations among diverse popula- 
tions as a result of the rather 
standardized demands cf industrial 
life. The isolation of large popula- 
tions all through history has led to 
the development of many unique 
cultures. It now seems that rapid 
and extensive communication and 
transportation, together with other 
technological changes, are pro- 
ducing a mass “world” culture. 
There are variations, of course, in 
such modem industrial countries as 
Japan, the United States, France, 
and South Africa which reflect the 
unique cultural heritage of each. 
But there seems to be an ever- 
increasing similarity among the 
industrial employees of such widely 
separated countries. The Japanese 
experience is particularly illumi- 
nating because Japan, the only 
thoroughly modem nation outside 
the Euro- American group, has 
blended traditional and modem in 
ways somewhat different from 
European-derived societies and thus 
provides enligh tening illustrations 
of pluralistic modernism. For 
example, there is very low inter- 
organizational mobility even among 
highly skilled and professional 
workers. Japanese employers tend 
to be very paternalistic (by Western 
standards), and most new college 
graduates choose their first employ- 
er with care because few ever move 
to another. 

The traditional Spanish- 
American village culture of north- 
central New Mexico is in transition. 
The traditional culture has pretty 
well disintegrated. What remains in 
the region today is the rubble of a 



subsistence agrarian culture and the 
chaos and confusion of a people 
searching for a new identity more 
in tune with the requirements of 
the contemporary world. Under- 
standably, the Spanish-Americans 
want to preserve some semblance of 
their cultural traditions. At the 
same time they want to move into 
the 21st century as first class 
citizens of and full participants in 
the larger society. 

In general, the dilemma of the 
Spanish-Americans stems from three 
causes. They lost a great deal of 
their agricultural land to the 
numerating Anglos after the annex- 
ation of the territory by the United 
States in 1846. American agricul- 
ture has undergone so many pro- 
found structural changes in the past 
century that the traditional small, 
although intensive, imits are no 
longer economically viable. Lastly, 
the Spanish-Americans have experi- 
enced such a substantial rise in 
materia] expectations that the 
produce of a subsistence village 
economy, satisfactory only one or 
two generations ago, is no longer 
considered adequate. 

Basically, this study has been 
guided by two questions. Is there a 
measurable difference in cultural 
value orientations between Anglo- 
and Spanish-Americans and, if so, is 
this difference diminishing, i.e., are 
the cultures converging? Assuming 
there is a difference, is it posable 
for an incompletely accultu rated 
minority to participate fully in the 
economic arena, as measured by 
income? 

This study identifies the key 
value orientations which differen- 
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tiate culture and su‘ culture and 
develops a scale which quantifies 
this difference. This “modernism” 
scale is an index of acculturation— a 
measure of where men stand on the 
continuum between traditional 
Spanish -American and modern 
Anglo culture. Since there is no 
time dimension in the data, the 
implications for change must be 
limited to differences within refer- 
ence group categories at only one 
point in time. These analyses 
should be suggestive of where and 
how change occurs and should lead 
to the formulation of more ade- 
quate longitudinal models. 

A number of common stereo- 
types of the “Mexican” exist in the 
thinking of many Anglo-Americans. 
Many are derogatory, and few 
contribute to the communication 
across ethnic boundaries which is so 
vital to real social and economic 
progress for the whole society. This 
study is concerned only with an 
objective quantification of a sample 
of values that are of key impor- 
tance for effective participation in a 
modern society. It tests whether 
modernization is occurring and 
whether this ethnic group can fully 
participate in American society 
without complete acculturation. It 
is not posited that the Spanish- 
Americans must adopt completely 
Anglo value-orientations. Modem 
values may vary substantially, e.g., 
the Japanese example mentioned 
above. On the other hand, it is 
posited that a subsistence agrarian 
village culture is no longer satis- 
factory for participation in modem 
society no matter on which con- 
tinent that society may be. 



Historical Perspectives 

The earliest settlement in what is 
now north-central New Mexico was 
in 1 598 at San Juan near the 
junction of the Rio Grande and the 
Rio Chama. A few years later Santa 
Fe became the capital, and it has 
remained the principal administra- 
tive and cultural center until the 
present. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries, the Spanish settled in the 
narrow river valleys for some 
distance north of Santa Fe and 
along the Rio Grande south to 
Belen in central New Mexico (4, pp. 
6-7). During the 1 9th century, with 
a lessening of the danger from the 
fierce plains Indians, Spanish settle- 
ments spread eastward across the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains and out 
onto the plains to the south and 
east. The earlier settlements were 
based on small irrigated farms and 
depended on the surrounding 
mountains for wood and a limited 
amount of grazing. With the later 
settlements, sheep raising became 
important. 

The Spanish were in intimate 
contact with the tractable Pueblo 
Indians, and a rather symbiotic 
relationship developed between the 
two. Both cultural and racial 
mixture bear witness to the inter- 
mingling that took place (4, p. 7). 
The Spanish population was small, 
growing from 2,000 to 24,000 in 
the 17th century (11, pp. 29-31). 

Santa Fe and the surrounding 
region were the frontier of Spanish 
penetration into this part of the 
continent. For many generations, 
the desert, distance, and Indians 
made the journey to Mexico City or 





Spain extremely arduous. For a 
long period, the principal contact 
with the outside world was the 
annual caravan from Chihuahua. 
The difficult journey isolated the 
region from many of the changes 
taking place in the rest of the 
world. As a consequence, a distinc- 
tive folk culture evolved which, 
though definitely and predomi- 
nantly Spanish, preserved into the 
19th and even 20th century many 
aspects strongly reminiscent of a 
Spain centuries before (13, pp. 
441-475). 

So the Spanish-Americans of 
north-central New Mexico have a 
much different history than the 
majority of the four million 
Mexican-Americans in the South- 
west. The latter have recent 
antecedents in Mexico, while the 
former trace their ancestry directly 
back to Spain. Both groups mani- 
fest many similar cultural character- 
istics, but caution needs to be 
exercised when generalizing from 
these data to the larger population. 
There is considerable confusion and 
disagreement over the appropriate 
label for both ethnic groups. Those 
with recent antecedents in Mexico 
seem to prefer the term Mexican- 
American, while those in this study 
area seem to prefer Spanish- 
American. Other terms such as 
“hispano” and “chicano” are also 
frequently used. The terms 
Mexican- American and Spanish- 
American provide a convenient way 
of distinguishing between the two 
groups while also representing a 
consensus of current usage. 

George I. Sanchez asserts that 
“by 1940 the Spanish-speaking 



people of New Mexico were more 
assimilated than those of any other 
southwestern state” (18, p. 8). 
John R. Martinez says that: 

“the Hispanos have partici- 
pated more fully in politics [in 
New Mexico] than have the 
Spanish-speaking in any other 
area of the United States. It 
has been traditional for the 
Spanish New Mexicans to 
share in the elective and 
appointive offices of their 
state” ( 1 8, p. 47). 

He goes on to say that they have 
used politics as a “social instrument 
for improvement” and as a shield 
against encroachments by the 
dominant society. “There is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that 
the people of New Mexico tend to 
vote along ethnic lines” (3, p. 192). 
The practical effect of this is that 
Spanish-Americans control local 
politics in the area where they are 
in a majority and tend to be well 
represented in local governments 
where they are a substantial minor- 
ity. Their representation in recent 
New Mexico legislatures closely 
reflects their makeup of the state 
population— about 28 percent (14). 
The U.S. congressional delegation 
from New Mexico has long had one 
or more Spanish-American mem- 
bers. But, on the other hand, 
Fincher points out that 

“Anglo Americans have 
dominated the executive and 
judicial branches of state 
government... Anglos have en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly of 
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the four executive offices 
which commonly are consid- 
ered the most important: 
governor, commissioner of 
public lands, superintendent 
of public instruction and trea- 
surer” (3, p. 250). 

Although some Spanish-Americans 
have participated, the Anglos have 
dominated the state political estab- 
lishment since the Santa Fe Ring of 
the early territorial days (3, pp. 
1 25-127). 1 This was true even 
when the Spanish-Americans were a 
majority of the population. 

It is difficult to think of the 
Spanish-Americans as a minority 
group even in the larger context of 
New Mexico because of the obvious 
and pervasive influence of Spanish 
culture in every area of life: the 
food, the language, the architec- 
ture, the religion, place names, and 
so on. But the Spanish-Americans 
are indeed a minority in the larger 
society and are faced with the prob- 
lems that face any minority. An 
important issue is how they are to 
move into full participation in the 
larger society and also maintain 
substantial aspects of their cultural 
heritage. The melting pot has long 
been the American dream, but 
there has been much concern in re- 
cent years over cultural pluralism- 
maintaining identity of diverse cul- 
tures within the larger society. This 
may be assuming an increasing 
importance because of decreasing 
opportunities for expression of 
individuality and uniqueness in the 

*The “Santa Fe Ring” was a small group of 
men who controlled territorial politics for some 
three decades after the Civil War. 



economic and political arenas. 

Conditions in north-central New 
Mexico offer many similarities with 
the Ozark and Appalachian regions. 
All three regions had economies 
based on small scale or subsistence 
agriculture and on mining. Rugged 
terrain isolated people not only 
from the outside world but also 
within the regions, and this isola- 
tion led to the development of a 
subculture quite distinctive from 
the larger society. Technological 
changes in agriculture and mining 
undermined the economic base of 
each region. 

The local economies can no 
longer provide the necessities of 
life, and those carrying the regional 
subculture are ill prepared to 
migrate to the growth centers in the 
larger society and to participate in 
that life. Observers of the different 
regions describe the subcultures in 
remarkably similar terms (21, p. 6; 
8, p. 351). Both subcultures are 
described as having a present time 
orientation, being fatalistic, and 
having a “being” (versus “doing”) 
orientation to activity. Inkeles et al. 
tested their attitudinal modernity 
instrument on Protestant 
Americans in Appalachian 
Kentucky and found that the struc- 
ture of individual responses was 
basically similar to the attitudinal 
structure in the developing coun- 
tries (19, pp. 353-379). 

Geographically-separated soci- 
eties often find similar solutions to 
the basic problems of human exis- 
tence, especially when the physical 
environment is similar. The over- 
riding difference among many 
similarities may be that of geo- 
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graphical origins. The inhabitants of 
north-central New Mexico, as has 
already been noted, trace their 
ancestry directly back to the 
Iberian peninsula. The other regions 
were $<£ttted primarily by Anglo- 
American stock, with antecedents 
directly or indirectly in the British 
Isles. Yet the basic dilemma con- 
fronting the people .'vf all three 
regions is the same: a crumbling 
economic base together with the 
lack of social skills necessary to 
functiop today’s world. These 

three living testimony to 

the - fei basic value orien- 

tations aftjr *4 culture. The institu- 
tions of y&iaal (re) incorporation 
have not functioned as effectively 
in these regions as those in other 
once predominantly agricultural 
areas which have sent a continuous 
stream of their young people forth, 
well equipped to seek their fortune 
in the larger society. 

Whatever the difficulties of the 
past and present, there is hope for 
the future. Celia Heller concludes: 
“Recent studies suggest that the 



Mexican-Americans are now enter- 
ing— to borrow Walt W. Rostow’s 
term— the ‘take off stage’ of social 
mobility (6, p. 86). If this is true 
for the Mexican-American, it may 
be even more true for the Spanish- 
American of north-central New 
Mexico. Indeed, they are probably 
entering the next stage, which is-to 
continue Rostow’s scheme -the 
“drive to maturity” (defined as an 
“interval of sustained if fluctuating 
progress”) ( 1 7, pp. 8-9). 

In summary, culture-and value 
orientations are important com- 
ponents of culture— is very impor- 
tant to understanding what is going 
on in a region. An understanding of 
culture is indispensable to the 
development of programs of 
amelioration. On the other hand, 
many aspects of the problem 
appear to be pancultural and a 
result of technological changes in 
the larger society. The pancultural 
aspects must always be borne in 
mind while studying the particulars 
of a culture. 



Defining Modernism 



Previous Value Studies 

The most in-depth of several 
studies of Spanish-American values 
was a part of the Harvard Value 
Studies Project. Many publications 
by a variety of authors have 
emanated from that project, but it 
was Florence Kluckhohn who 
developed very thoroughly the 
theoretical framework of the pro- 
ject and, in addition, did most of 



the primary work with the 
Spanish-American community (8). 

“Value orientations are 

complex but definitely pat- 

terned (rank-ordered) prin- 
ciples, resulting from the 

transactional interplay of 

three analytically distinguish- 
able elements of the evaluative 
process-the cognitive, the 

affective, and the directive 



elements— which give order 
and direction to the ever- 
flowing stream of human acts 
and thoughts as these related 
to the solution of ‘common 
human’ problems. These prin- 
ciples are variable from culture 
to culture but are, we main- 
tain, variable only in the 
ranking patterns of compon- 
ent parts which are themselves 
cultural universals” (8, p. 4). 

This definition of “value orienta- 
tion” differs from many other 
treatments because it defines them 
as “complex principles which are 
variable only in patterning” (8, p. 
4). Three assumptions underlie this 
approach: 

1. “...there is a limited number 
of common human problems 
for which all peoples at all 
times must find some solu- 
tion. 

2. ...while there is variability 
in solutions of all the prob- 
lems, it is neither limitless nor 
random but is definitely vari- 
able within a range of possible 
solutions. 

3. ...that all alternatives of all 
solutions are present in all 
societies at all times but are 
differentially preferred” (8, p. 
10 ). 

This study treated four of six 
crucial problems which the authors 
singled out as common to all 
human groups and, with one 
exception, dealt with three alterna- 
tive solutions to each problem. The 
four problems treated were the 



relation of man to nature, the 
temporal focus of human life, the 
modality of human activity, and 
the modality of man’s relationship 
to other men. Spanish-Americans 
were found to have first-order (i.e. 
dominant) orientations stressing 
subjugation to nature, present 
orientation, “being” activity, and 
individualism. Orientations in the 
dominant Anglo society stress: 
mastery over nature, future orien- 
tation, doing activity, and individ- 
ualism. 

The durability of the Spanish- 
American culture which has resisted 
assimilation during more than a 
century of Anglo political and 
economic domination is testimony 
enough to the strength of these 
value orientations. Cultures and 
values do change, however, and 
“basic change is usually, if not 
always, the result of the interplay 
of internal variations and external 
forces which are themselves vari- 
able” (8, p. 43). When pressure 
from the dominant culture is not 
great or when the difference in 
order-ranking among values is not 
great, value changes will not cause 
great disorganization in the system 
(8, p. 47). The low-pressure situa- 
tion prevailed for Spanish- 
Americans until fairly recently. 
However, since the Depression and 
World War II, the outside world has 
come crashing in on the Spanish- 
American villages. Deteriorating 
economic conditions have caused 
many to seek work outside the 
region widespread military service 
provided outside experience, and an 
expanding mass media and im- 
proved transportation have 
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provided greater contact with the 
dominant culture. All this has led to 
rising expectations and a much 
greater felt deprivation on the part 
of the minority members. Demands 
for change have become so impera- 
tive and urgent that the system is 
both socially and personally more 
disorganized now than only a few 
decades ago. 

It follows from the theoretical 
framework that since cultures can 
be characterized or defined in terms 
of value-orientations, then the 
process of acculturation should be 
measurable in terms of the defining 
constellation of value orientations. 
Kluckhohn dealt with three alter- 
natives in each value orientation, in 
keeping with the assumption that 
there are only a limited number of 
solutions to each basic problem. To 
assess the acculturation of a 
minority group into a dominant 
culture, it would seem legitimate to 
measure movement between the 
dominant orientations in each 
relevant values dimension. While 
this does not fully utilize 
Kluckhohn’s theory of value vari- 
ation, i.e., take into consideration 
second- and tbsed-order orienta- 
tions, it does r?€&jf£ttize variation. 
Measurement a’vong a bipolar 
continuum greatly simplifies the 
necessary methodology and inter- 
pretation of results, thus making 
the undertaking conceptually and 
practically manageable. A small 
number of value -orientations 
should define the cultural charac- 
teristics most relevant to full 
participation in the “modem” (i.e. 
according to the contemporary 
American model) world as opposed 



to the “traditional” (i.e. the 
Spanish-American village society) 
world. This approach should permit 
both an assessment of the rate and 
degree of acculturation and some 
evaluation of the development of 
cultural pluralism within the region. 

Kahl has developed a modernism 
scale which is the composite score 
of seven value orientations from 
data collected in Brazil and Mexico. 
He sees values as “abstract prin- 
ciples that guide behavior” (7, p. 8) 
and says further: 

“It is a common value-system 
that holds a society together; 
through it, the members are 
taught to perceive the world in 
similar ways and to act toward 
one another in a predictable 
fashion. Occasionally the press 
of circumstance leads a man to 
violate the rules, but public 
opinion finds this threatening 
and demands punishment 
through law or other sanc- 
tions. A society without 
strong common values is 
unable to reach collective 
decisions and create viable 
institutions. And a man with- 
out belief in the values of his 
group is a man who is con- 
fused and distraught” (7, p. 9). 

Kahl tried 14 different value 
scales and through factor analyses 
found a core of seven that were 
closely interrelated in both coun- 
tries. They are activism, low inte- 
gration with relatives, preference 
for urban life, individualism, low 
community stratification, mass- 
media participation, and low strati- 
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fication of life chances. In addition, 
risk-taking and family modernism 
were found to be highly inter- 
correlated to the core seven in the 
Mexican data. They were added to 
the instrument after the Brazilian 
data were collected. 

His results show that it is 
possible and meaningful to measure 
the syndrome of modernism. Not 
only do the scales “hang together” 
in a factor analysis, but the scores 
can also be used as predictors of 
such things as educational aspir- 
ations and ideal family size. 
Modernism is highly correlated to 
socioeconomic status, and the latter 
explains about a third of the vari- 
ation of the former. But modernism 
enables predictions in ways which 
go beyond what is possible by use 
of socioeconomic status alone (7). 



Hypotheses 

This study was guided by two 
propositions which have emerged 
from work on minority groups (1, 
pp. 652 and 654): 1) The more 
contact between cultures, the more 
alike they tend to become and 2) 
an ethnic minority can be assimi- 
lated without being acculturated 
into a society and vice-versa. 

Value orientations have been 
used as the measure of culture, and 
it is assumed that they are valid 
indicators of more general cultural 
changes. It is almost impossible to 
measure change from data collected 
at only one point in time. The next 
best thing is to examine reference 
group characteristics associated 
with differing value orientations 



and to determine as accurately as 
possible which are influencing 
which and in what way. 

Contacts between the two cul- 
tures have increased markedly all 
during the 20th century. Improve- 
ment of transportation and com- 
munication in north-central New 
Mexico has more or less kept pace 
with that in the larger society. All- 
weather roads extend into every 
populated area, and most people 
have access to automobiles, radio, 
and TV. Military service has 
brought many males into intimate 
contact with the larger society. 
Many people have left the region in 
search of employment; some 
returned when an opportunity 
emerged near their place of origin. 
More people are getting more edu- 
cation now than formerly. 

With this in mind, it seems neces- 
sary to demonstrate that consistent 
ethnic differences in value orien- 
tations can be measured and also to 
examine how this difference is 
related to different types of cross- 
cultural contacts— i.e., through 
formal education, use of mass 
media, etc. 

Hypothesis 1: Spanish-Americans 
have more traditional value orien- 
tations than Anglos. 

Hypothesis 2: The greater the 
contact with the dominant culture, 
the more modern Spanish-American 
value orientations are; further, 
ethnic differences diminish with 
greater contact. Figure 1 illustrates 
vyhat is expected in the several 
subhypotheses detailed below. The 
Anglo line may be flat or may slope 
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Fig. 1 . Graphic illustration of the anti- 
cipated effect of "cultural con- 
tact" on modernism scale scores. 

Modern 




Cultural Contocl High 



slightly; the Spanish-American line 
should have a much greater slope if 
cultural convergence is occurring 
with increased contact, i.e., Y 
should be greater than X. If some 
ethnic difference is remaining, X 
should not be equal to zero. 

Subhypothesis 2a: The more 
years of education, the more 
modern the Spanish-American value 
orientations; further, ethnic differ- 
ences diminish at higher educa- 
tional levels. 

Subhypothesis 2b: The more the 
use of the mass media, the more 
modern the Spanish-American value 
orientations; further, ethnic differ- 
ences diminish with more use. 

Subhypothesis 2c: The greater 
the geographic mobility, the more 
modern the Spanish-American value 
orientations; further, ethnic differ- 
ences diminish with higher mobility. 

Sub hypothesis 2d: Urban 

Spanish-Americans have more 
modern value orientations than do 



those with rural residence: further, 
ethnic differences are less among 
urban residents. 

Subhypothesis 2e: Spanish- 

Americans who have served in the 
military have more modern value 
orientations than those who have 
not; further, ethnic differences are 
less for those with military service. 

Occupation has importance 
besides being a point of contact 
between cultures. It is also the most 
important determinant of socio- 
economic status, gives a major basis 
for self identity and self respect, 
influences patterns of friendships 
and associations, and provides the 
means of sustenance, as well as 
taking many of the workers’ waking 
hours. Kahl found socioeconomic 
status to be the variable most 
highly correlated with value orien- 
tations (7, p. 1 53). This variable has 
been coded as occupational status 
to avoid a very unwieldy nominal 
scale not suited to these analyses. 

Hypothesis 3: The higher the 
occupational status, the more 
modern the value orientations; 
further, ethnic differences will 
diminish at higher occupational 
statuses. 

Because it is related to occupa- 
tion and reflects economic partici- 
pation, income should also be 
related to value orientations. 

Hypothesis 4. The higher the 
income, the more modern the value 
orientations; further, ethnic differ- 
ences diminish at higher incomes. 

Two aspects of age could influ- 
ence value orientations. First, the 
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stage in the life cycle could make a 
person more traditional. Second, 
membership in a later generation, if 
it is associated with more modern 
values, would mean that cultural 
changes are occurring with each 
new generation. Even though these 
two aspects cannot be separated, it 
is still useful to know whether age 
and values are associated. If there is 
no relationship, it can be inferred 
that no changes are occurring with 
succeeding generations. If age is 
inversely related to modem values 
this maybe due to changes between 
generations, but it may also be due 
to changes in chronological age- 
the life cycle-or to some combina- 
tion of the two. 

Hypothesis 5: Younger people 
have more modern value orien- 
tations, and older people more 
traditional ones; ethnic differences 
diminish at lower age levels. 

Sex and health are not expected 
to be related to value orientation 
but are analyzed to determine 
whether any relationship does exist. 

Hypothesis 6: Sex of the respon- 
dent is not related to his value 
orientation. 

Hypothesis 7: Health of the 
respondent is not related to nis 
value orientation. 

The primary household language 
of Spanish-Americans should be a 
good alternate index of accultu- 
ration and therefore highly related 
to value orientations. 

Hypothesis 8: Those speaking 
primarily English have more 



modem value orientations than 
those who speak both English and 
Spanish, who are in turn more 
modem than those speaking only 
Spanish. 

Data were also collected and 
scales developed about willingness 
to commute and willingness to 
relocate. 2 It seems very appropriate 
and useful to test whether any 
relationship exists between such 
willingness and value orientations. 

Hypothesis 9: There is no rela- 
tionship between willingness to 
commute and value orientations. 

Hypothesis 10: There is no rela- 
tionship between willingness to 
relocate and value orientations. 

A multiple regression will be 
used to determine which variables 
have a significant effect on modern- 
ism when the other variables are 
controlled. This will summarize the 
above analyses of variance. 

A last hypothesis derives from 
proposition II above, which stated 
that an ethnic minority can 
be assimilated without being accul- 
turated. If the above hypotheses, 
which predict a continuing cultural 
pluralism, are supported, it is then 
relevant to ask whether this 
unacculturated group has been 
assimilated into the economic life. 
Stated another way, are the cultur- 
ally distinct Spanish-Americans 
realizing full participation in the 
economic life? All other factors 
taken into account, does ethnicity 
per se still make a difference in 
incom e? 

2 An associated study on these scales will be 
published at a later date. 
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Hypothesis 11: When other 

important reference group charac- 
teristics have been controlled, 
ethnicity is not related to the 
income of the household head. 



The Study Area 

The study area or region, as 
finally delimited, represents a com- 
promise of cultural, economic, and 
political considerations. The 
Spanish-American population, in its 
densest concentration, occupies a 
more or less contiguous and 
compact geographical region. How- 
ever, this region is interspersed with 
“islands” of Indian and Anglo 
culture, and Spanish-Americans are 
scattered over the entire state. Six 
counties had more than SO percent 
Spanish-Americans in their popula- 
tions in 1 960 (20). These six 
counties, which comprise the most 
compact cultural region, are Rio 
Arriba, Taos, Mora, Santa Fe, 
San Miguel, and Guadalupe. The 
cultural region extends into south- 
central Colorado; two counties, 
with more than one-half Spanish- 
American population, are contig- 
uous with the region along the state 
boundary. These counties also 
correspond closely to the area of 
original Spanish settlement and to 
the area of greatest poverty. 
Guadalupe County was dropped 
from the study area, and Colfax 
and Los Alamos counties were 
added to make the area compatible 
to the north-central New Mexico 
Development District (IS). The two 
Colorado counties were excluded 
for the same reason (see figure 2). 



This involves only a relatively small 
proportion of the regional popula- 
tion. Los Alamos County is an 
integral part of the economic 
region, since it provides much 
employment to residents of the 
neighboring counties. It also pro- 
vides a substantial “outside” Anglo 
population, which offers a compari- 
son with selected strata of the 
larger society. 



Data Collection 

The data for this study were 
collected by personal interviews, 
with a target sample size of 800. 
Estimates of the 1969 rural and 
urban populations in the study area 
were obtained from the Rand 
McNally Commercial Atlas (16). 
The population of 153,800 was 
estimated to be 58 percent urban 
and 42 percent rural, so quotas of 
454 urban interviews and 336 rural 
interviews were established. 

The total urban population of 
the study area lived in Santa Fe, 
Los Alamos, Las Vegas, Raton, 
Taos, and Espanola. Each city was 
sampled according to its propor- 
tional share of the urban 
population. The rural population 
was much more dispersed and 
therefore more difficult and costly 
to sample adequately. Eight clusters 
of rural villages considered repre- 
sentative of the rural population 
were selected (figure 2). All the 
substantial concentrations of rural 
population in the region are 
included in these eight units. The 
sample size for each rural unit and 
for each component town or village 



was determined by its proportional 
contribution to the total rural 
population. 

This study concerned the active 
adult population and was therefore 
limited primarily to people between 
the ages of 18 and 65. Some people 



over 65 were included if they were 
employed full time, and some less 
than 65 were excluded if they were 
retired. Young people were 
excluded if they had not yet 
assumed a full adult role in the 
community, i.e., married or self* 



Fig. 2. Study region, north-central New Mexico, rural and urban sample units. 




supporting. Only one respondent 
was taken from each household. 

During the field interviewing, 
attempts were made to obtain 
representative proportions of both 
major ethnic groups, both sexes, 
and all levels of occupational status. 
Guidelines to these population 
characteristics were obtained from 
census data (20). Once a neighbor- 
hood or village was selected, inter- 
viewers were instructed to start at a 
random point and contact every 
third household until its quota was 
fUled. 

If no one was home at a desig- 
nated household, two call-backs 
were made. After a second unsuc- 
cessful call-back, an alternate 
household was selected. The 
questionnaire was designed to 
collect data for three separate 
studies: a land attitude study, a 
labor mobility study, and this 
modernism study. The question- 
naire was translated into Spanish, 
and both language versions were 
pretested in Las Cruces and in 
southern Dona Ana County. Sub- 
stantial revisions were made during 
and after the pretesting. 

The interviewers, including three 
student enumerators and three 
research team members, were given 
further training in the village of 
Alcalde, in the heart of the study 
region. The interviewing was all 
done between June 16 and August 
15, 1969. Four of the interviewers 
were of Spanish descent, and two 
of these were female. All inter- 
viewers were able to conduct an 
interview in Spanish; however, the 
Anglo interviewers were required to 
resort to it very infrequently. Most 



people in this age range in north- 
central New Mexico are fluent in 
English. Many speak Spanish or a 
mixture of Spanish and English to 
other Spanish-Americans, but most 
prefer to speak English with strange 
Anglos. 

The author believes that the 
ethnicity of the interviewer was 
much less important than other 
characteristics. These would include 
sensitivity, empathy, and a basic 
interest in other people, plus a 
pleasing and somewhat forceful 
personality. 

The interviewing ended with 799 
complete and potentially usable 
questionnaires. Most of those inter- 
viewed had no trouble compre- 
hending and responding to the 
factual portions (some were 
hesitant on income), but some had 
great difficulty with the attitudinal 
items. Their questions and com- 
ments showed that they did not 
really understand what was 
expected of them. Others were 
obviously answering in the quickest 
possible way to get rid of the inter- 
viewer. Both cooperation and 
comprehension were carefully 
evaluated at the end of each ques- 
tionnaire by the interviewer. Sixty- 
six questionnaires were excluded 
because of low comprehension or 
low cooperation, leaving 733 
respondents for these analyses. 



Data Organization 

Data from the survey question- 
naires were entered on standard 
coding sheets from which computer 
cards were punched and verified. 
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Most data were coded directly from 
the questionnaire. One major 
exception was family income, 
which was recorded in a variety of 
terms. It was adjusted to gross 
annual family income (for 1968) 
and to gross annual income for the 
head of household. The second 
major exception was occupation, 
which was coded by using Duncan's 
"socioeconomic index” of occupa- 
tions, adjusted NORC scores, and a 
population decile score (5). Where 
more than one job was held during 
the year, the score was assigned for 
the occupation of longest duration. 
When they were of equal duration, 
the higher score was used. 

Missing responses in the atti- 
tudinal items were assigned random 
scores. Most items had less than one 
percent non-responses; a few had as 
high as two percent. Non-responses 
in non-attitudinal items were not 
changed. 



Development of Scales 

This modernism scale is an 
abridged and modified version of 
what Kahl used in Mexico and 
Brazil (7, pp. 30-34). It is abridged 
because of a limitation on the total 
number of items which could be 
included in the questionnaire. (This 
study is only a part of a larger one 
using one instrument.) The modern- 
ism scale is modified because of a 
desire to try three new scales: time 
orientations, faith in science, and 
trust in government. Modified 
versions of five scales used by Kahl 
in Mexico and Brazil were used 
here. In this study, “use of mass 



media” was treated as a behavioral 
variable rather than as a value orien- 
tation, as Kahl treated it. The 
complete questionnaire appears in 
appendix A. 

Eight value orientations were 
hypothesized to constitute the 
modernism syndrome: 

1 . Activism-fatalism 

2. Risk Taking 

3. Time Orientation (future- 
present) 

4. Integration with Family 

5. Preference for Secondary 
Social Relations 

6. Occupational Emphasis 

7. Faith in Science 

8. Trust in Government 

Selection and development of 

items were guided by the primary 
consideration of whether they 
would be valid in both Spanish and 
English. Most of the borrowed 
items had been used in Latin 
America or in the Southwest, but 
usually they had been used only in 
one language in any given analysis. 
Even Kahl kept his Brazilian and 
Mexican data separate and com- 
pared the results after analyses were 
completed. However, this study 
required the use of two languages, 
in part because many Spanish- 
Americans mix the two in the 
course of normal conversation. 
Many thought about their responses 
in first one language and then the 
other. Language did not seem to 
cause any serious problems. The 
results were consistent with those 
of earlier studies, offering strong 
testimony for the reliability of the 
scales (/, pp. 23-44; 8, p. 351). 

The results also corresponded 
very closely with the predictions 



Table 1. Items and value scales composing the modernism scale 



Factor 

Loading 

Item 

Scale (scale) 



ACTIVISM- FATALISM (-.724) 

1. One cannot change his own fate (destiny). . 613 

2. When a man is bom, the success he is going to have is already 

in the cards, so he might as well accept it; not fight against it. .668 

3. The secret of happiness is being content with what comes your 

way and not expecting too much out of life. . 566 

RISK TAKING (-.598) 

The kind of job I would most prefer would be: 

4. A job where I am almost always on my own. . 569 

or 

A job where there is nearly always someone available to help 
me on problems that I don't know how to handle. 

5. A job where I have to make decisions by myself. .635 

or 

A job where I have to make few decisions by myself. 

6. A job where I am the final authority on my work. . 551 

or 

A job where there is nearly always a person or a procedure 
that will catch my mistakes. 

7. A job where I would be either highly successful or a complete 

failure. . 483 

or 

A job where I could never be too successful, but neither could 
I be a complete failure. 

8. A job that is constantly changing. .445 

or 

A job that is changing very little. 

9. An exciting job, but one which might be done away with in a 

short time. . 384 

or 

A less exciting job, but one which would undoubtedly exist in 
the company for a long time. 



Table 1. Continued 



Factor 

Loading 

Item 

Scale (scale) 



TIME ORIENTATION (-.583) 

10. Man's life should be guided more by the problems of the present 
than by his concern for the future. 

11. Planning for the future makes a person unhappy since plans 
hardly ever work out anyway. 

12. Nowadays with world conditions the way they are, the wise 
person lives for today and lets tomorrow take care of itself. 

13. People often have very different ideas about what has gone 
before and what we can expect in life. 

Some people believe it best to give most attention to what' 
is happening now in the present. They say that the past has 
gone and the future is much too uncertain to count on. Things 
do change, but is sometimes for the better and sometimes for 

the worse so in the long-run, it is about the same. 

Other people believe that it is almost always the ways of the 

future — the ways which are still to come — which will be best. 

These people think the best way to live is to look a long time 
ahead, work hard, and give up many things now so that the future 
will be better. 

Which way do you most agree with? 



INTEGRATION WITH FAMILY (-. 572) 

14. If you have the chance to hire an assistant in your work, it 

is better to hire a relative than a stranger. . 607 

15. When young people make plans for the future, parents need not 

be given first considei'ation. . 399 

16. A man should be willing to sacrifice everything for his 

family (parents, brothers and sisters). .590 

SUPERSTITION (-• 518) 

17. It is bad luck to have a black cat cross one’s path. .572 

18. For most common Illnesses, home remedies are better than 

modern medicine • 



.537 

.602 

.672 

.383 
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Table 1. Continued 





Factor 




Loading 




Item 


Scale 


(scale) 



Preference for Secondary Social Relations (-.494) 

19. Meeting new people is usually embarrassing. .601 

20. People in a big city are cold and impersonal; it is hard .432 

to make friends there. 

Trust in Government 156) 

21. The control of New Mexico is in the hands of a small group . 623 

and an ordinary citizen does not have much to say about 

things. 

22. On the whole, state officials are honest and eager to serve . 684 

all the people impartially. 

23. Government officials are more interested in a good paying job . 692 

and an easy life than they are with serving the people. 

Faith in Science (. 102) 

24. Scientists and engineers will eventually be able to solve .533 

most any problem we have. 

25. One should rely heavily on scientific advice when making .442 

decisions on how or when to do things (e.g. buying a car 

or planting a garden). 

26. There is probably no disease that modem medicine will not .418 

be able to cure in the future. 

Occupational Emphasis (.547) 

27. The best way to judge a man is by his success in his occupation . 632 

28. The most important qualities of a real man are determination .488 

and driving ambition. 



Note: All questions were either forced choice or in Likert format withfour possible 
answers: 1) strongly agree, 2) agree, 3) disagree, or 4) strongly disagree. 
Likert itemswere scored 1, 2, 3, or4;forced choice items were scored lor 2. 
Source of items: See appendix B. For an inter-correlation matrix see appendix C. 
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(table 1). Each group of items that 
were hypothesized to index a 
particular value orientation were 
factor-analyzed separately, and 
those items with a loading of 
greater than .380 were retained. 3 
The item factor loadings are shown 
in table 1 . All the scales were veri- 
fied by factor analysis essentially as 
hypothesized, with one exception: 
the faith in science items split into 
two separate factors. “Super- 
stition’^was the label given to this 
new value orientation. After the 
items in each scale were settled 
upon, a scale score was obtained by 
summing the numerical score of the 
component items. (All items were 
scored so that the most traditional 
responses received the lowest 
numerical score and the most 
modern the highest.) A second- 
order factor analysis was done on 
the nine scale scores to determine 
which value orientations compose 
modernism. The scale factor load- 
ings are shown in parentheses in 
table 1. A correlation matrix of 
value scales appears in table 2. Six 

^ The mathematics of factor analysis is very 
complex, but the results arc quite easy to 
interpret. Basically, the factor-loading of an 
item is the correlation between that item and 
the underlying dimension common to all the 
items. The choice of cut-off points or the 
lowest acceptable loading is rather arbitrary. It 
is usually arrived at by ''feel," by looking at the 
output and choosing a level that separates the 
items on a factor in a theoretically meaningful 
way. It enables the empirical purification of the 
scales, using the field results to test whether the 
original scale construction was valid or not. For 
an introductory discussion of factor analysis, 
see Fred N. Kcrlingcr, Foundations of Behav- 
ioral Research (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1965). For a thorough mathe- 
matical treatment, sec Harry H. Harman, 
Modern Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, I960). 



scales had much higher loadings in a 
common direction and clearly have 
a substantial underlying common 
dimension— modernism. The six 
scales that compose this modernism 
syndrome are: 

1 . Activism-fatalism 

2. Risk Taking 

3. Time Orientation 

4. Integration with Family 

5. Superstition 

6. Preference for Secondary 
Social Relations 

The factor loading of “trust in 
government,” although in the right 
direction (as determined by the 
sign), was much lower than the six 
included factors. i *Faith in science” 
had a low factor loading and was 
opposite to the expected direction. 
“Occupational emphasis” is 
supposed to reflect Weber’s Protes- 
tant Ethic, which is thought to be a 
very important value orientation in 
American society. However, results 
of both item and scale analyses 
were very inconsistent. With the 
other scales, component items 
tended to behave in a logically 
consistent way, the excluded items 
being deselected because their 
factor loadings were too low. But 
some of the occupational emphasis 
items loaded so highly in concep- 
tually inconsistent ways that only 
two of the original four items could 
be put together in the scale. 
Occupational emphasis was not part 
of Kahl’s modernism syndrome in 
Brazil and Mexico (7, p. 37). 
Anderson had difficulty with the 
scale in Texas and New Mexico. 4 

4 Pcrsonal communication from James G. 
Anderson, Department of Sociology, Purdue 
University. 
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This loading in an opposite direc- 
tion to all the others would mean 
that traditionals put more emphasis 
on success in an occupation than do 
moderns. Such a finding would be 
important, but the matter needs to 
be investigated further. In view of 
the difficulty in constructing the 
occupational emphasis scale (com- 
pared to the other scales), it seems 
prudent not to put much confidence 
in the contrary-to-expected results. 

Each numerical scale score was 
converted to a percentage of the 
total possible for that scale so that 
each scale would have equal weight 
when the six modernism compo- 
nents were totaled. That consti- 
tuted the raw modernism score. An 
adjusted modernism score was 
calculated by multiplying each per- 
centage scale score by its factor 
loading and then totaling the com- 
ponents. The adjusted and the raw 
scores have a product moment 
correlation of .997. The adjusted 
score was dropped from further 
consideration. 

Composite modernism scores 
ranged from 176 to 558, with a 
mean of 378 and a standard devi- 
ation of 65. The distribution 
approached the normal but was 
slightly skewed toward the modern. 
The categories in table 3 were 
established by dividing the range of 



responses at the mean. Table 3 
shows that Anglos have much more 
modern value orientations than do 
Spanish-Americans. Statistical 
verification of the relationship is 
presented in the analyses of vari- 
ance in later sections. The com- 
posite modernism score was treated 
as a continuous variable and was 
used in all of the analyses which 
follow. 

Many of the variables in these 
analyses are ordinal scales and not 
interval, as would be required to 
meet fully the assumptions of the 
product moment correlation, the 
Pearsonian r. Recent work has 
shown that moderate violations of 
this assumption do not seriously 
jeopardize the results if some care is 
taken to assure that other assump- 
tions are reasonably well met (9, 
10). Use of these techniques 
permits a much more sophisticated 
and thorough analysis than would 
be possible with non-parametric 
techniques. It seems advisable, 
therefore, to use the techniques and 
to take this into account when the 
results are being interpreted. In this 
study, cross-tabular analyses and 
chi squares were done for all the 
variables later done by analysis of 
variance. The results were almost 
exactly the same down to the level 
of significance. In two or three 



Table 3. Percentage distribution of respondents, modernism score by ethnicity 



^'''"■''■\Score 

Ethnicity 


Traditional 


Modern 


Total 


Spanish-American 


63 


37 


100 

100 


Anglo-American 


20 


80 
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cases where differences occurred, significance while the other just 
they were due to one analysis just missed. This close agreement gave 
yielding the level required for additional confidence in the results. 



Modernism and Cross Cultural Contact 



The modernism score is designed 
to reflect a basic cultural predis- 
position to participation in the 
modern industrial society. Those 
who have a predisposition or con- 
stellation of value orientations 
should be successfully participating, 
i.e., have relatively higher socio- 
economic status. The correlations 
in table 4 indicate that this is true. 

The correlation of modernism 
with socioeconomic status, together 
with the factor analysis results pre- 
sented earlier, is persuasive evidence 
for the validity of the theoretical 
construct modernism. The items 
selected for each scale measure a 
common dimension, and a substan- 
tial common dimension underlies 
all the scales. This latter is the tradi- 
tional-modern dimension, hypoth- 
esized to reflect the changes in 
value orientations which occur with 
acculturation. 

Table 5 shows that without 
exception the component scales are 



less highly correlated with the three 
measures of socioeconomic status 
than is the composite modernism 
score. This provides evidence for 
the thesis that while individuals 
may vary fairly widely on particular 
value orientations, they will be 
more consistent on their composite 
or aggregate orientation. In other 
words, while a modern individual 
may be fairly traditional in one or 
two values, the composite of all his 
values will closely reflect his 
objective situation. 



Education 

The hypotheses that modernism 
scores increase with higher levels of 
education and that there is a 
convergence of Anglo and Spanish- 
American value orientations at 
higher educational levels are strik- 
ingly confirmed by the results of 
the analysis of variance in figure 3 



Table 4. Correlation matrix of modernism, years of education, occupational status 
and income of head of household 



Item 


I 


n 


m 


IV 


I. Years of education 


• # • • 


.370 


.581 


.627 


II. Income, head of household 




.... 


.510 


.391 


in. Occupational status 






.... 


.562 


IV. Modernism 








.... 
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Fig. 3. Mean modernism scale scores by ethnicity and years of education. 
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Yeors of Educotion 



and tables 6 and 7. 5 The significant 
F in the ethnicity by education 
interaction (see table 6) provided 
statistical evidence for the conver- 
gence that is graphically visible in 



^The analyses of variance reported in table 
6 and subsequent tables followed the method 
set forth by Walter R. Harvey, “Least-Squares 
Analysis of Data with Unequal Subclass 
Numbers,” ARS 20-8, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, July 
1960. The computer program was developed by 
Richard Glaze of the Computer Science Depart- 
ment, New Mexico State University. 

The Duncan multiple range test used in 
table 7 and subsequent tables was calculated in 
the usual way, except a harmonic mean was 
used to take into account unequal subclass sizes 
(see Robert G. Steel and James H. Torrie, 
Principles and Procedures of Statistics , New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

1960, pp. 107-109). Only means not under- 
scored by a common line arc significantly 
different at the .01 level. 



figure 3. Anglos had a mean 
modernism score of about 400 
unless they had some college educa- 
tion, and then the score became 
more modem. The Spanish- 
Americans showed a consistent 
increase in modernism scores at 
every level of education in the table 
(though the difference between 
consecutive levels was not always 
significant). Although the differ- 
ence between ethnic groups was not 
statistically significant at 12 years 
of education and above, it was con- 
sistently lower for the Spanish- 
Americans. This suggests that even 
the most highly-educated Spanish- 
American is never completely 
assimilated, although he comes 
close to the dominant society’s 
value orientations. These results 
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Table 6. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and years of education 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


731 


4,200.48 






Ethnicity 


1 


165,870.11 


74.91 


.01 (6.63) 


Education' 


4 


92,798.06 


41.91 


.01 (3.32) 


Ethnicity x education 


4 


11,103.93 


6.01 


.01 (3.32) 


Error 


722 


2,214.28 







Table 7. Mean modernism scores ethnicity by years of education 



Group* 


SA-1 


SA-2 


SA-3 


A-l 


A-3 


SA-4 A -2 


A-4 


SA-5 


A-5 


(N) 


(130) 


(121) 


(148) 


(12) 


(84) 


(43) (17) 


(56) 


(35) 


(86) 


Mean 


Score** 


308.8 


345.3 


370.7 


390.4 


398.7 


399.4 401.2 


425.9 


432.5 


447.2 



*SA = Spanlsh-American, A = Anglo; 1 * 0-8, 2 = 9-11, 3 = 12, 4 * 13-15, 5 ** 



16 or more years of education. 

♦♦Only means not underscored by acommon line are significantly different at the 
. 01 level. This applies to all subsequent tables except table 29. 



reaffirm the common notion of 
education as the great cultural 
leveler, i.e., that education will 
provide the minority group with 
the tools necessary for full partici- 
pation in the larger society. 



Residence and Birthplace 

The population was divided into 
rural and urban using the standard 
census cutting point of 2,500. The 
largest city is Santa Fe, with a 
population of approximately 
42,000, and the rest of the “urban” 
population is in cities of 1 5,000 or 
less (20). Taos actually had less 
than 2,500 in the 1970 census, but 
together with its contiguous 
“suburbs,” the “urban” area has 



more than 2,500. According to the 
common current usage of the term 
“rural” which seems to include all 
areas outside the metropolitan 
cities, the whole region would 
qualify as rural. 

As hypothesized, urban residents 
were more modern than rural 
residents (see table 8). However, 
urban residence did not result in a 
diminution of ethnic differences. 
The interaction term, though large, 
was not significant.® But conver- 
gence was occurring with rural 
residence, contrary to expectations. 
A similar finding by Liefer in his 
study of land attitudes led to the 

®When the Interaction term is not signifi- 
cant, the ethnic means are assumed to be 
parallel and are presented as one composite set 
of means. 



Table 8. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and l-ural or urban 
residence 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


732 


4, 197*44 






Ethnicity 


1 


390,609.50 


123.89 


.01 (6.63) 


Residence 


1 


40,666.79 


12.90 


.01 (6.63) 


Ethnicity x residence 


1 


10,626.10 


3.37 


N.S. 


Error 


729 


3,152.90 







investigation of the effects of birth- 
place (12). An analysis of birth- 
place might further elaborate the 
factors at work here. Tables 9 and 
10 show that birthplace gave much 
the same results as did residence. 
There was a substantial but not 
significant interaction term (see 
table 9). The mean modernism 
scores were converging with birth in 
the region, opposite what might be 



expected. A tentative explanation 
for this unexpected trend is offered 
in the next section. 



Geographic Mobility 

Two indices of geographic 
mobility were used: most extreme 
household move, and years lived 
outside the region. The results of 



Table 9. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and birthplace 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


731 


4,186.40 






Ethnicity 


1 


141,803.30 


45.76 


.01 (6.63) 


Birthplace 


2 


22,157.36 


7.15 


.01 (4.61) 


Ethnicity x birthplace 


2 


7,247.08 


2.34 


N.S. 


Error 


726 


3,098.86 







Table 10. 


Mean modernism scores by birthplace 




Group 


Within Region 


New Mexico and 
Neighboring States 


Outside 


(N) 


(439) 


(146) 


(147) 


Mean 

Score 


368.9 


388.7 


401.0 
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Fig. 4. Mean modernism scale scores by ethnicity and geographic mobility (most ex- 
treme household move). 
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Table 11. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and mobility (most 
extreme household move) 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


732 


4,197.44 






Ethnicity 


1 


454, 582. 27 


14G.26 


.01 (6. 63) 


Mobility (MEM) 


2 


38,512.27 


12.39 


.01 (4.61) 


Ethnicity x mobility (MEM) 


2 


12, 250. 96 


3.94 


• 05 (3* 00) 


Error 


727 


3, 107.95 







analysis of “the most extreme 
household move” are shown in 
figure 4 and tables 11 and 12. 
Anglos had more modern value 
orientations as their mobility 
increased, but Spanish-Americans 
did not. Further, there was a 



diminution of ethnic differences, 
but, contrary to expectation, it was 
between those with the lowest 
mobility. This indicates that having 
lived outside the region did not 
result in acculturation of the 
Spanish-Americans. It also indicates 
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Tabic 12. Mean modernism scores ethnicity by mobility (most extreme household 
move) 



Group* 


SA-2 


SA-1 


SA-3 


A-l 


A-2 


A-3 


(N) 

Mean 


(102) 


(253) 


(122) 


(42) 


(74) 


(140) 


Score 


348.3 


351.6 


365.7 


389.3 


418.5 


431.5 



*SA = Spanish-American, A = Anglo; Most extreme household move: 1 “Within 
Region, 2 = A Neighbor State, 3 = Elsewhere 



Table 13. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and mobility (years 
lived outBlde the region) 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


568 


4, 500.34 






Ethnicity 


1 


121,749.76 


37.23 


.01 (6.63) 


Mobility (YONCNM) 


2 


26, 277.70 


8.04 


.01 (4.61) 


Eth. x mobility (YONCNM) 


2 


7, 208.05 


2.20 


N.S. 


Error 


563 


3, 270.02 







Table 14. Mean modernism scores by mobility (years lived outside the region) 



Group 


0 years 


1-10 years 


fell years 


(N) 


(221) 


(81) 


(267) 


Mean 








Score 


366.4 


380.0 


397.2 



that Anglos who had never lived 
outside the region tended toward 
traditional Spanish-American 
values. 

The results of the analysis of 
“years lived outside the region” can 
be seen in tables 13 and 14. Results 
were consistent with those above, 
except that the interaction effect 
was not significant. Values become 
more modem as mobility increases, 



but the trend of the interaction is 
toward convergence with low 
mobility. 

Geographic mobility, birthplace, 
and residence obviously have a 
substantial commonality. Those 
whose household had never moved 
outside the region had usually lived 
in the region most of their lives, 
were probably born there, and 
often also had rural residence. 
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About the only migrants into the 
region have been Anglos who 
moved into Los Alamos, Santa Fe, 
and, to a much lesser extent, the 
other urban places. Thus taken 
together, the data support the 
hypothesis that higher mobility is 
associated with more modern 
values. But the hypothesis that with 
increasing mobility ethnic differ- 
ences will diminish is not support- 
ed. Indeed the contrary was sug- 
gested by the data. The tentative 
explanation of reverse acculturation 
is offered; i.e., when Anglos have 
lived for a long time in an isolated 
and predominantly Spanish- 
American milieu, they tend to have 
more traditional value orientations. 



Military Service 

The results shown in tables 15 
and 16 strongly support the 
hypothesis that those Spanish- 
Americans with military service 
have more modern value orien- 
tations than those without. 7 As 

7 Military service data were taken only on 
heads of household and only those respondents 
who were also heads of households were used in 
this analysis. This accounts for the small sample 
size (N=366). 



expected, there was no difference 
among Anglos. The interaction is 
significant at the .01 level. Thus 
military service, and the resulting 
exposure to the dominant society, 
has a marked acculturating effect 
on Spanish-Americans. 



Use of Mass Media 

The hypotheses tested were: the 
greater the use of the mass media, 
the more modern value orienta- 
tions; and there is a diminution of 
ethnic differences in value orienta- 
tions with greater use of the mass 
media. When the hypotheses were 
developed and the questionnaire 
was designed, differential effects by 
types of media were not antici- 
pated. A number of items were 
used to measure media partici- 
pation. They were of two types: Do 
you have a radio and a TV, and do 
you receive newspapers, magazines? 
How much time do you spend read- 
ing newspapers and news maga- 
zines, reading for pleasure, and 
watching or listening to news, 
entertainment? Another item was 
designed to determine the relative 
importance of news sources, but 



Table 15. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and military service 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


365 


4,938.63 






Ethnicity 


1 


491,910.82 


144.57 


.01 (6.63) 


Military service 


1 


27,772.69 


8.16 


.01 (6.63) 


Ethnicity x military ser. 


1 


24,281.40 


7.14 


.01 (6.63) 


Error 


362 


3,402.47 
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Table 16. Mean modernism scores ethnicity by military service 



Group* 


SA-N 


SA-Y 


A-N 


A-Y 


(N) 


(121) 


(125) 


(55) 


(65) 


Mean 

Score 


335.5 


371.5 


431.2 


432.4 



*SA = Spanish-American, A = Anglo; Y = Yes; N = No 



too many respondents failed to 
answer it, and the results were not 
analyzed. 

The results show that there was a 
marked difference between the 
influence of audio and of printed 
media. Possession of a radio and 
of a TV appeared to be strongly 
related to modernism. Spanish- 
Americans who did not have a radio 
or a TV were apparently extremely 
traditional. On the other hand, 
Anglos who did not have a TV were 
apparently extremely modern. 
(They are probably the intellectual 
types who eschew TV to spend 
more time reading or doing other 
things). Unfortunately, so few 
respondents did not have a radio 
and/or TV (about six percent of the 
total sample) that the subclasses 



were too small to analyze statis- 
tically. These results, while interest- 
ing and plausible, must be con- 
sidered as only tentative. 

Figure 5 and table 17 show the 
results of analysis of use of audio 
news media. Results of analysis of 
use of audio media for enter- 
tainment were very similar and for 
that reason were not presented. 

The results were somewhat 
ambiguous, as there was no main 
effect, only a moderate interaction. 
Overall use of the audio media is 
not associated with the modernism 
score, but it does seem to have 
something of an acculturating 
effect on the Spanish-Americans, as 
indicated by the slope of their line 
(see figure 5) and the significant 
interaction term (see table 17). 



Table 17. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and use of audio news 
media 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


728 


4, 153. 57 






Ethnicity 


1 


367,082.96 


117.62 


.01 (6.63) 


Use of audio news media 


4 


4,641.65 


1.49 


N.S. 


Ethnicity x use of audio 










news media 


4 


10,248.49 


3.28 


.05 (2.37) 


Error 


719 


3, 120. 94 







Fig. 5. Mean modernism scale scores by ethnicity and use of audio news media. 
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Table 1 8 to 20 show the results 
of analysis of receiving newspapers 
and use of printed media. In 
contrast to use of audio media, use 
of printed media showed a strong 
main effect and a marked absence 
of interaction, i.e. hypothesis a is 



supported and b is not supported. 
Use of printed media was highly 
and positively correlated to value 
orientations, but ethnic differences 
did not diminish with higher usage. 
Results of analysis of time spent 
reading books for pleasure gave 



Table 18. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and receive newspapers 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


726 


4, 183.92 




.01 (6.63) 


Ethnicity 


1 


28 7 , 858.68 


99.03 


Receive newspapers 
Ethnicity x receive 


1 


127, 161.00 


43.75 


.01 (6.63) 


newspapers 

Error 


1 

723 


510.01 

2, 906.77 


0.18 


N.S. 
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Table 19. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and use of printed 
news media 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


727 


4, 202.88 






Ethnicity 


1 


254, 577.36 


86.29 


.01 (6.63) 


Use of printed news media 


4 


33, 621.87 


11.40 


.01 (3.32) 


Eth. x use of printed news 










media 


4 


3,428.44 


1. 16 


N.S. 


Error 


718 


2, 950.31 







Table 20. Mean modernism scores by use of printed news media 



Group 


0 


0.1-3. 5 


3.6-7. 0 


i 10. 6 


7.1-10.5 


(N) 

Mean 


(105) 


(216) 


(288) 


(75) 


(44) 


Score 


355.0 


383.0 


391.4 


408.2 


420.8 



very similar results; they are not 
shown. 

Greater use of printed media is 
associated with acculturation of 
Spanish-Americans. While it is true 
that the ethnic differences did not 
diminish, Spanish-Americans who 
use the printed media more are 
more modern. They are more like 
the average Anglo than those who 
use the printed media less, even 
though there is a consistent differ- 
ence between them and the high- 
use Anglos. Use of the mass media, 
though definitely an acculturating 
influence, has not resulted in much 
diminution of ethnic differences. 



What differences in the media 
account for the differential results 
obtained? For one thing, the audio 
media may be more passive, i.e., 
many people “watch” TV or 
“listen” to the radio while they 
engage in other activities so that 
their whole attention is not focused 
on it (and thus it has little effect on 
them). The printed media may be 
more active,, i.e., few people read 
while doing anything else, so that 
their whole attention is focused on 
it (and thus it has more effect on 
them). Perhaps moderns have a pre- 
disposition to read while tradi- 
tional prefer not to. 
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Modernism and Other Reference Characteristics 



Age 

Age reflects more than just years 
of existence. It should reflect the 
increasing level of education, 
increasing exposure via the mass 
media to the outside world, increas- 
ing material affluence, in short, a 
life experience that is ever chang- 
ing. Tradition has had less influence 
in the formation of this gener- 
ation’s value orientations than with 
past generations. 

As can be seen in tables 21 and 
22, the results supported the 
hypothesis that younger people are 
more modern. Though not signifi- 
cant, the interaction term was 
substantial, and there was a definite 
trend toward ethnic convergence 



with youth. However, the result did 
not provide strong evidence for the 
hypothesis of diminution of ethnic 
difference among younger people. 



Sex 

Sex and the variable that follows 
were introduced to elaborate as 
completely as possible the nature of 
modernism. It was hypothesized 
that they would not be related to 
modernism, but they were exam- 
ined to see if they might be related 
in some unanticipated way. As can 
be seen in table 23, sex was related 
to value orientations, males being 
more modem and females more 
traditional. The interaction effect 
with ethnicity was not significant. 



Table 21. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and age. 



Source of 
Variation 




d.f. 




Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 

Ethnicity 

Age 

Ethnicity x age 
Error 


732 

1 

4 

4 

723 




4,197.44 
689,722.57 
20,394.64 
6,702. 10 
3,034.39 


227.30 
6.72 
2. 21 


. 01 (6.63) 
.01 (3.32) 
N.S. 


Table 22. 


Mean modernism scores by age 






Group 


=-60 




50-59 


40-49 


-£29 


30-39 


(N) 


(64) 




(139) 


(190) 


(173) 


(167) 


Mean 

Score 


363.7 




375.9 


386.1 


394.3 


399.9 
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Table 23. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and sex 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


732 


4,197.44 






Ethnicity 


1 


754,542.29 


238.48 


.01 (6.63) 


Sex 


1 


32, 150.65 


10. 16 


.01 (6.63) 


Ethnicity x sex 


1 


5,797. 98 


1. 83 


N. S. 


Error 


729 


3,163.91 







Health 

Tables 24 and 25 show that 
health was related to value orienta- 
tions. The measure used here was a 
general overall self-evaluation of the 
state of health of the head of 
household. This accounted for the 
smaller sample size (N=375) in this 
particular analysis. Again the inter- 
action was not significant. 



Primary Household Language 

Primary household language 
should be a very sensitive indicator 
of acculturation among Spanish- 
Americans and should be very 
highly correlated to modern-tradi- 
tional value orientations. As one 
participates more widely in activ- 
ities in the larger society, his facil- 
ity in its language increases at the 
expense of the second tongue, 
which is used less and less. There- 
fore, language should reflect the net 
effect Of participation in the larger 
society just as value orientations are 
supposed to do. As can be seen in 
tables 26 and 27, the result strongly 
supported the hypothesis that those 
speaking primarily English were 
more modern than those speaking 



both languages, who were in turn 
more modern than those speaking 
primarily Spanish. It seems that 
primary household language is 
indeed an index of the level of 
acculturation. This is in contrast 
with efforts of Kuvlesky and 
associates in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. 8 They were less 
successful with more complex in- 
dices. 



Willingness to Commute and to 
Relocate 

Partially comparable data from a 
Mississippi study indicate that 
modern value orientations are not 
related to a willingness to relocate 
(2). The data are not strictly com- 
parable because in that study 
“willingness to relocate” was only 
part of a more complex “willing- 
ness to change” dimension. A 
“fatalism” somewhat different 
from the scale in this study was the 
values index. This result led to the 
hypothesis that modernism scores 
were not related to willingness to 
commute or willingness to relocate. 

o 

Personal communication from William P. 
Kuvlesky, Department of Rural Sociology, 
Texas A&M University. 



Table 24. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and health 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


374 


4,887.36 






Ethnicity 


1 


195,494.72 


63.83 


.01 (6.63) 


Health 


3 


31,712.72 


10.35 


.01 (3.78) 


Ethnicity x health 


3 


4, 394. 96 


1.44 


N.S. 


Error 


367 


3,062.68 







Table 25. Mean modernism scores by health 



Group 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


(N) 


(34) 


(51) 


(174) 


(116) 


Mean . . _ _ 


Score 


357.0 


370.2 


390.1 


416.5 



Table 26. Analysis of variance modernism score by primary household language 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


476 


3,438.67 






Primary household 
language 
Error 


2 

474 


130,572.34 

2,902.24 


44.99 


.01 (4.61) 



Table 27. Mean modernism scores by primary household language 



Group 


Spanish 


Both 


English 


(N) 


(102) 


(285) 


(90) 


Mean 


Score 


316.8 


356.6 


390.3 



Willingness to commute and will- 
ingness to relocate scores were 
developed from questions that 
asked the head of household how 
far he would commute or move to 



secure employment under various 
conditions ranging from equal 
conditions to $300 per month more 
than he (she) was then earning. The 
most extreme commuting distance 



was staying over the week and 
returning home only on weekends. 
These analyses are based on the 
answers to the most extreme entice- 
ment, i.e., $300 additional monthly 
earnings. Tables 28 and 29 show 
the results of the analysis of willing- 
ness to commute. Generally those 
who show a greater willingness to 
commute have more traditional 
value orientations. Higher willing- 
ness probably reflects the extreme 
lengths that many with low occupa- 
tional status have to go in order to 
secure employment. Such respon- 
dents often said it was difficult to 
find housing ihey could afford or 
expressed a reluctance to move due 



to the temporary or uncertain 
nature of many lower status jobs. 
Whatever the explanation, the 
hypothesis of no relationship 
between modernism and willingness 
to commute was not supported. 

The analysis of variance showed 
a statistically significant relation- 
ship (at the .05 level) between 
modernism and willingness to relo- 
cate, plus an interaction significant 
at the .01 level (see table 30). The 
low mean modernism scale of the 
Anglos who were willing to relocate 
anywhere seemed to account for 
most of both effects (see tables 30 
and 31). No firm conclusion could 
be drawn from these results. 



Table 28. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and willingness to 
commute 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 


696 


4,202.04 






Ethnicity 


1 


487,769.35 


158.48 


.01 (6.63) 


Willingness to commute 


3 


11,131.05 


3. 62 


.05 (2.60) 


Ethnicity x willingness 










to commute 


3 


5, 386.07 


1.75 


N.S. 


Error 


689 


3,077.37 







Table 29. Mean modernism scores by willingness to commute 



Grouo 


Weekends 


1 - 1 -| Hrs. 


Not 


15-30 Min. 


(N) 

Mean 


(277) 


(213) 


(92) 


(115) 


Score* 


379.4 


392.5 


394.6 


400.2 



♦Only means not underscored by a common line are significantly different at 
the . 05 level 
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Table 30 . Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and willingness to 
relocate 



Source of 
Variation 




d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 




Level of 
Significance 


Total 

Ethnicity 

Willingness to relocate 
Ethnicity x willingness 
to relocate 
Error 


721 

1 

2 

2 

716 


4.163.44 
720,371.06 

8.912.44 

15, 342. 24 
3,141.83 


229.29 

2.84 

4.88 




.01 (6.63) 
.05 (2.60) 

.01 (4.61) 


Table 31. 


Mean modernism scores by willingness to relocate 






Group* 


SA-2 


SA-1 


SA-3 


A-3 


A~1 


A-2 


(N) 


(125) 


(226) 


(119) 


(94) 


(106) 


(52) 


Mean 

Score 


350.0 


356.0 


356.8 


405.2 


429.1 


431.0 



*SA = Spanish-American, A = Anglo; 1 = Not Willing, 2 - As Far as a Neighbor 



State, 3 = Anywhere 



The “willingness” variables reflec- 
ted, of course, what people say 
they will do under hypothetical 
conditions. They did not reflect 
what people actually expect to 
happen nor what people will 
“really” do. In this way, they 
differed from the other variables in 
this section which do reflect actual 
past behavior. 

One limitation in these analyses 

Accultu ration and Assimjjati 
Occupational Status and Income 

The principal occupation of the 
head of the household was given a 



should be noted at this point. These 
data are only about actual residents 
of the region. They do not reflect 
the value orientations of those who 
have left and not returned. Many 
Spanish-Americans have emigrated 
permanently from the region, and 
they may well have quite different 
value orientations from their con- 
temporaries who remained behind 
or who came back. 



n 

rank score using Duncan’s index (5, 
pp. 275-294). The occupations 
were divided into four categories 
for the analysis of variance. The 
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categories approximate unskilled 
blue collar, skilled blue collar, 
white collar, and professional- 
managerial. Results of the analysis 
of variance supported the hypoth- 
esis that as occupational status 
increases value orientations become 
more modem, at least through the 
first three categories (tables 32 and 
33). White collar and professional- 
managerial had essentially the same 
modernism scores. Not too much 
emphasis should be placed on these 
category titles, which are at best 
only rough characterizations of the 
various occupations included in 
them. The point is that as rank 
order of occupational status 
improved, values became more 
modern. However, there was no 
diminution of ethnic differences in 
the higher status occupations (see 
the low interaction term in table 
32). Occupational status contri- 
buted to more modern values in 



both groups but did not contribute 
to cultural convergence. This is im- 
portant because occupation could 
be expected to contribute substan- 
tially to cultural convergence. 

Higher status occupations 
necessitate more contact with the 
dominant culture, and a more 
“Anglo behavior” would be 
required in them. Many lower 
status jobs require little if any 
contact with Anglos. Another 
possible difficulty could be in the 
variable itself. The status dimension 
of occupation may not be most 
important in this context, and some 
other dimension may do better. 
Occupation presents a particularly 
difficult problem in that it consists 
of a multitude of nominal catego- 
ries which are quite difficult to 
rank or classify consistently. What- 
ever the difficulties with this treat- 
ment of occupation, the results 
indicate that it is still a useful vari- 



Table 32. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and occupational status 



Source of 
Variation 




d.f. 




Mean 

Square F 


Level of 
Significance 


Total 

Ethnicity 

Occupation 




732 

1 

3 




4,197.44 

168,492.95 64.81 

86,415.01 33.24 


.01 (6.63) 
.01 (3. 78) 


Ethnicity x occupation 
Error 


3 

725 




2,228.14 0.86 

2,599.84 


N. S. 


Table 33. 


Mean modernism score by occupational status 




Group 


Unskilled 




Skilled 


"White Collar" 


Professional 


<N) 

Mean 


(159) 




(318) 


(161) 


(95) 


Score 


349.9 




379.5 


415.4 


419.0 
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able in this form. 

Income of the head of household 
performed very much as hypoth- 
esized. 9 As incomes went up, the 
values became more modern, and 
ethnic differences diminished some- 
what (see figure 6 and tables 34 and 
35). Ethnic differences were not 
significant at income levels of 
$6,000 to $12,000, but they were 
significantly different at the highest 
level. The overall pattern makes the 
important point: modern values 
and income are directly related and, 
although there is some convergence, 
ethnic differences remain fairly 
mark ed and consistent. 

9 There are only 698 cases in this analysis 
because 35 respondents refused to give their 

income. 



Summary Analyses 

The separate relationships of the 
several variables to the modernism 
score when controlled for ethnicity 
should be compared with the 
effects of each when all the others 
have been controlled. Multiple 
regression does this. 10 To simplify 
the regression somewhat, only one 
variable from each class of refer- 
ence group characteristics was used. 
Use of the printed media was select- 
ed from the various media-use 
measures, only rural and urban 
residence was considered and not 

10 A11 regression analyses were done using 
the Double Precision Multiple Regression 
Program-MUREG-(October 1969 version,) 
Cornell University Computing Center. 



Fig. 6. Mean modernism scale scores by ethnicity and income of the head of the 
household. 
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lble 34. Analysis of variance modernism score by ethnicity and income of head of 
household 



Source of 




Mean 




Level of 


Variation 


d.f. 


Square 


F 


Significance 


Total 


698 


4,222. 56 






Ethnicity 


1 


191, 964. 16 


70.93 


.01 (6.63) 


Income (HOH) 


4 


41,819.16 


15.45 


.01 (3.32) 


Ethnicity x income (HOH) 


4 


9,544.07 


3.53 


.01 (3.32) 


Error 


689 


2,706.31 






Table 35. Mean modernism scores ethnicity by income of head of household 


Group* SA-1 SA-2 


SA-3 SA-4 


A-l SA-5 


A-2 A -3 


A-4 A-5 


(N) (115) (195) 


(82) (56) 


(20) (9) 


(35) (57) 


(67) (63) 


Mean 










Score 316.43 351.8 


382.6 390.6 


393.2 406.4 


411.5 412.6 


421.2 442.1 



*SA = Spanish-American, A = Anglo; Income (head of household): 1 = 0-3, 000, 
2 .= 3, 0,0.01=6, 000, 3 = 6, 001-9, 000, 4 =9, 001-12, 000, 5 = 12, 001+ 



birthplace, and the most extreme 
move of the household was selected 
from the geographic mobility 
indicators. Generally, the criterion 
for selection was apparent magni- 
tude of the relationship to the 
modernism score. Results from a 
multiple regression analysis are 
shown in table 36. Eight of the nine 
variables have significant effects on 
the modernism score and together 
account for 52.7 percent of the 
variance. However, a separate step- 
wise regression showed that only 
three variables-education, occupa- 
tion, and ethnicity-account for 50 
percent of the variance. The high 
intercorrelation of the independent 
variables is such that only a few key 
variables will account for the bulk 
of the variation, and only very 
small increments can be added by 
more variables. 



Other small subsets of variables 
may account for nearly as much 
variance as education, occupational 
status, and ethnicity. No particular 
effort has been made to isolate 
other subsets, since for most theo- 
retical and practical purposes, this 
set is the more important. 

Health and military service data 
were collected only about the heads 
of households; so they could not be 
included in this regression. Another 
regression on those respondents 
who were also heads of household 
(N=375) showed health to have a 
significant effect, while military 
service did not. There is not much 
reason to suppose that these two 
variables would behave differently 
in the whole sample. 

Nine of the eleven variables were 
related to the modernism score 
when the confounding effects of 
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Table 36. Multiple regression modernism score by reference group characteristics 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Regression 


9 


1,799.64 


89.34 


.01 


Residual 


723 


20.14 






Total (C.F.M.) 


732 








Correction 


1 








Grand total 


733 








Square of the multiple correlation 




0.527 




Square root of the residual mean square 


4.488 




Intercept 






28.105 












Change in 






Estimated 


Useful 


Modernism 






Partial 


Increment 


Score 






Regression 


of X 


(Increment x 


X Variable 


T 


Coefficient 


Variable 


Coefficient) 


Age 


3.83** 


-0.53 


10 yrs. 


5.30 


Education 


10.22** 


6. 35 


4 yrs. 


25.40 


Income 


2.06** 


0.60 


$3, 000 


1.80 


Occupational status 


5.60** 


0.48 


9 


4.32 


Mobility (M.E.M.) 


1.98** 


1.67 


1 


1.67 


Residence 


0.54 


1.98 


a)* 


1.98 


Sex 


2.85** 


-9.61 


a)* 


9.61 


Ethnicity 


5. 93** 


26.02 


a)* 


26.02 


Media use (Printed) 


3.77** 


1.40 


3. 5 hrs. 


4.90 



♦Residence, sex, and ethnicity are dichotomous variables such that there are 
only two values, rural or urban, male or female, Spanish American or Anglo. 

** Significant at the 0.01 level 



the others have been controlled. 
However, three variables— educa- 
tion, occupational status, and 
ethnicity-account for nearly all the 
variation. Only about half of the 
total variance has been accounted 
for-an auspicious beginning per- 
haps, but not a satisfactory end. 
Shortcomings of the occupational 
status measure have already been 
discussed. Years of education is a 
gross measure of quantity. Quality 
and content of education should be 
more highly related to value orien- 
tations. However, such measures are 



difficult to devise. Substantial 
improvements should be possible 
using this technique by sharpening 
the measures. 

Only two variables-education 
and income— were associated with 
converging scores. Education may 
be causing acculturation although 
causality is probably not entirely 
unidirectional. The exact nature of 
the relationship between income 
and value orientations is more 
problematic and is discussed in 
more detail below. As can be seen 
in table 36 , a four-year increment 



in education results in some 25 
units of the modernism scale which 
is only slightly less than the 26-unit 
difference between ethnic groups. 
There is just less than 10 units 
difference between sexes, while 10 
years of age is associated with only 
5.3 units difference. Other variables 
even in sizable increments are 
associated with smaller differences. 
The upshot of all this seems to be 
that education is the way to change 
value orientations and thereby 
cultures. This is not unexpected, 
but the rather small impact of other 
types of contact is less than antici- 
pated. This indicates that value 
orientations do not change 
markedly even through extensive 
cross-cultural contact. 

Hypothesis 1 1 stated that when 
other relevant factors were 
controlled, there are no ethnic 
differences in income. It has been 
demonstrated that complete accul- 
turation of the Spanish-Americans 
has not occurred, i.e., their value 
orientations have not converged 



with those of the Anglo majority. 
The question becomes: Does 

ethnicity account for a significant 
part of the variation in income after 
all of the factors have been taken 
into account? 1 1 Results in table 37 
show that ethnicity still accounts 
for a significant amount of variance 
after other relevant factors have 
been taken into account. 

Several lines of interpretation of 
this result might be followed. One 
is to imply thai some kind of dis- 
crimination is occuning, since after 
everything-even value orienta- 
tion-is taken into account, 
Spanish-Americans still earn less 
than Anglos. Another tack would 
be to recheck the measures. Only 
30 percent of income variance has 
been accounted for. Second, 
“culture” has not been fully char- 
acterized by the modernism score; 

* *To do this the MUREG regression 
analysis Beta subhypothesis test was used. It 
calculates the variation due to all the inde* 
pendent variables minus any one (s) specified 
and then calculates further variation due to the 
specified independent variable (s). 



Table 37. Multiple regression Income of head of household by reference group 
characteristics 



Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Reduction (all other Xs)* 


9 


442, 915,998 


16.78 


.000 


Reduction (ethnicity) 


1 


116,410,500 


4.41 


.036 


Residual 


36 1 


26, 387,979 






Total (C. F.M.) 


374 








Correction 


1 








Grand total 


375 








Square of the multiple correlation 




0.299 




Square root of the residual mean square 


5, 136.92 




Intercept 




-10, 121.84 





*A11 others = military service, health, age, education, mobility* residence, 
sex, modernism score, ard media-use. 
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Table 38. Results of multiple regression occupational status by reference group 
characteristics with and without modernism score 





Excludes Modernism 


Includes Modernism 


X Variable 


T 


T 


Military service 


0.36 


0.51 


Health 


5.06** 


4. 04** 


Age 


3.64** 


4.18** 


Education 


12.71** 


8.81** 


Mobility (ME. II) 


1.36 


0.77 


Residence 


0. 18 


0.05 


Sex 


2.90** 


2.25** 


Media use (Printed) 


0.53 


0.16 


Ethnicity 


2.31** 


0.89 


Modernism 


— 


4. 74 


Square of the multiple 






correlation 


0.533 


0.560 



♦♦Indicates significance at the .01 level 



this scale is only a sample of the 
relevant values. Third, information 
concerning income is probably the 
least reliable body of data in the 
whole study because many people, 
particularly the self-employed, 
underestimated their incomes. 
(Some people were convinced that 
this study might fall into the hands 
of the Internal Revenue Service.) 

Even with a rigorous methodol- 
ogy, the problem of interpreting 
the ethnic difference remains. It is 
important to know that there is a 
difference so that a search for the 
reasons will continue. To evaluate 
the utility of the modernism score, 
it was included in regression 

W /.er e Change Is Occurring 

The purpose of this study was to 
probe into the essence of culture to 
identify and measure as accurately 
as possible what it is about culture 
that differentiates one group from 
another. To this end a modernism 



analyses of income and occupa- 
tional status. In the analysis of 
income, both ethnicity and mod- 
ernism were significant, along-with 
age, sex, and occupational status. In 
analyzing occupational status, when 
ethnicity alone was included (as the 
only measure of culture), it was 
significant, but when modernism 
was also included, the effect of 
ethnicity was wiped out (table 38). 
This means that the modernism 
score has adequately described the 
nature of cultural differences in the 
attainment of occupational status. 
At least the modernism score is 
more sensitive than the concrete 
measure, ethnicity. 



scale composed of six value orienta- 
tions was developed. These value 
orientations are only a sample of all 
those which differentiate Spanish- 
and Anglo-Americans. The scale 
score is the summary measure of 
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the intangible “world-view” which 
characterizes a particular culture. 
The gross tangible indicator of 
culture is ethnicity— Anglo- or 
Spanish-American. 

This probe into the technique 
provides evidence that would work 
in a bilingual, bicultural setting 
across the total variation in a large 
population. Reference group char- 
acteristics which result in more 
cross-cultural contact, are generally 
associated with more modern values 
in both ethnic groups. However, the 
changes aro largely parallel from 
one subgroup to another ; there are 
very few points where much con- 
vergence occurs. Only higher levels 
of education and of income were 
associated with convergence of 
value-orientations of the ethnic 
groups, and even these conver- 
gences were not complete. It is 
argued that education is, in the 
main, a cause of acculturation 
(convergence of value orientations) 
while income is, in the main, an 
effect. It was shown that ethnicity 
has an effect on income after other 
relevant factors have been held 
constant. The evidence indicates 
that the Sp nish-Americans are still 
an “acculturating” minority who 
do not yet fully participate in the 
material affluence of American 
society. 



Profiles of Traditional and Modern 

The modern man believes that 
his fate is somewhat in his own 
hands, he prefers a job with some 
challenge even though this may also 
entail some insecurity, he is willing 



to sacrifice today to have a better 
future, he does not put family con- 
siderations before aii others, he is at 
ease in dealing with strangers, and 
he is not superstitious. The tradi- 
tional man believes that he has little 
control over his own destiny, he 
prefer." see.;: ay to challenge in his 
job, he is most concerned with 
what happens today and much less 
about die future, he puts much 
emphasis on the welfare of his 
relatives, he is more at ease in 
dealings with those he knows 
personally, and he tends to be 
somewhat superstitious. 

The modern man tends to have 
more education, higher income, and 
higher socioeconomic status. He is 
younger, in better health, and reads 
more. If he is Anglo, he is likely to 
have been born and lived for a time 
outside the region, and is more 
likely to be an urban resident. If he 
is Spanish-American, he probably 
has had military service, uses 
English as much or more than 
Spanish, and tends to make relative- 
ly greater use of radio and TV than 
other Spanish-Amerieans. However, 
the modern Spanish-American has 
maintained some cultural identity. 
He will still hold values that differ 
somewhat from Anglos with similar 
social characteristics. 



Implications and Applications of 
the Modernism Scale 

This work has examined and 
attempted to elaborate two basic 
sociological concepts-culture and 
values. Through the modernism 
scale, it attempts to sharpen and 
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focus them into a useful socio- 
logical tool. From the theoretical 
perspective, the modernism scale is 
not an isolated tool but one of an 
integrated set. It will perform 
specialized tasks, but few if any 
jobs can be performed with it 
alone. Hopefully, the tool has been 
refined and improved. Its appli- 
cation has been extended; it will 
work over the full range of vari- 
ation in a large adult population 
and do so using two languages. 
Whether it can ever be sufficiently 
refined and extended to account 
for the whole of °thnic differences 
in a broad sphere of human 
activity-e.g., the economy-is only 
speculation. Such an achievement 
would be very important and 
relevant. Results of analysis of 
occupational status indicate that it 
may be possible. 

This approach to the problems of 
minority groups has been roundly 
criticized, as has the traditional- 
modem scale. Attempts to describe 
cultural differences are not 
judgments of which characteristics 
are good and which arc bad. If 
cultural differences are to be taken 
into account when programs of 
planned change are formulated (and 
even the most vocal critic would 
agree that they should be), then 
somehow these cultural differences 
must be identified. The nature of 
culture must be probed. 



This minority’s problem was in 
many ways similar to Anglo groups 
in other regions of the United 
States, i.e., physical isolation and a 
crumbling economic base. Their 
value orientations have been 
described in similar terms. So while 
there are undoubtedly cultural 
differences, there are also pan- 
cultural similarities. The minority’s 
current economic difficulties are 
not predominantly caused by 
culture, whether it be by “defective 
values” or by discrimination. 

Some will suggest that one must 
look at “structure” for the real 
causes and cures of the accultur- 
ation dilemma. Two “structural” 
causes were the profound changes 
in American agriculture and the 
early Anglo administration which 
permitted so much land to be lost 
by the Spanish-Americans. But 
knowledge of these “flaws” can 
scarcely lead to workable solutions. 
The resource-man ratio permits no 
really satisfactory agricultural 
solution for more than a few 
people. Even when profound 
programs of planned “structural’-’ 
change are being contemplated, 
some knowledge of culture is not 
less important. Culture may be a 
product of past experiences (and 
structures) but it is also, at least in 
the short term, a determinant of 
the responses to future situations 
(and structures). 
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Append ix A 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number 



I. THE RESPONDENT 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 „ 
8 . 
9 , 

10 . 

11 . 



Interviewer 

Location 

Sex M F 

Marital Status S M 

Primary language used in household S E 

Ethnicity SA A 

Is the head of household male or female? M F 



Where is the head of household’s birthplace? 

Has the head of household ever been in the military service? yes 
Have you ever been to Denver, Los Angeles or other major cities? 
How many times a year do you go to Albuquerque? 



0 

B 0 



no 

yes no 



n. PARTICIPATION 



12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 



17 . 



18 . 



Do you have a radio ? 

TV? 

Do you receive newspapers ? 

magazines? 

Wha' is your primary source of news? 

(second most important) 



yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


Radio & TV 



Newspapers & Magazines 
Friends & Relatives 



How many hours per week do you spend watching 

or listening to: State & Local News 

National News 
Sports & Entertainment 
Educational Programs 



How many hours per week do you spend reading 

about: State & Local News 

National News 
Educational Things 
For Enjoyment 



19. In which county does the head of household earn most of the 
family income? 



20. Has the head of household ever worked outside the county in 

the past five years? yes no 

a. If yes, and in New Mexico, what county? 

b. If yes, and outside New Mexico, what state? 



21. How many years has the head of household lived ir North- 
central New Mexico? 



22. What is the present health of the head of household? P F G E 

23. What is the age and number of years of formal education for each member 
of the household? 



Household Members 
































Age 
































Formal 

Education (Yrs. ) 

































CODE: F - Father C - Children Grade School - 8 yrs. College - 16 yrs. 
M - Mother 0 - Other High School = 12 yrs. 



24. Has the head of household ever completed any type of job training? yes no 



A. If yes, by which of the following means and for how long? Duration 

a. Completed an apprenticeship a. 

b. Military vocational training b. 

c. Public school vocational training c. 

do Veteran or government sponsored d. 

e. Private vocational school e. 

fo Company sponsored formal training f. 

g. On the job training g. 

h. Other: (specify by which means) h. 



25. What is the employment record for the head of household for 1968?* 



Job 

Description 


Location 


Duration of 
Each Job 


Income or 
Wage Rate 


Hours 
per Week 





















































*If farm, state the size of unit in acres. 



26. Did any of the other members of your household have a job 

outside the home in 1968? yes no 

A. If yes, fill in the following table for each member who 
works outside the home. 



Job 

Description 


Location 


Duration 


Income or 
Wage Rate 


Hours 
per Week 





















































27. Which situation applies to your house? Own Rent Other 

(Circle one and if other, specify) 

28. How old is the house? 

29. Do you own a car or pick-up truck? yes no 

A. If yes, how many? 

30. Has there been any substantial change in the total income of 

the household in 1969 ? yes no 

A. If yes, please explain: 



31. This question is concerned with the head of households willingness to commute 
under varying conditions. (Enumerator explains the different driving time 
situations and then presents the different conditions in order. If person is 
unemployed, have them base the answers on the head of households last 
employment.) 



Conditions 





Willingness 
to commute 


Equal 

Conditions 


$100/mo 


$100/mo+ 

Expenses 


$200/mo 


$200/mo+ 

Expenses 


$300/mo 


0 


Not willing 
to commute 














1 


15 minutes 
driving time 
one way 














2 


30 minutes 
driving time 
one way 














3 


1 hr. drivinp 
time one waj 














4 


1 1/2 hr. 
driving time 
one way 














5 


Commute to 
work and 
return home 
only on 
weekends 
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32. This question is concerned with willingness to relocate or move to different 
areas. (Enumerator — if it is the head of household, ask for his willingness 
to move; if the wife, ask for the family's willingness; if other person, ask 
for person's willingness. Have person base their answers on present or most 
recent employment. Enumerator shows the areas and then presents the different 
conditions.) 

Conditions 



Willingness 
to Relocate 


Equal 

Conditions 


$100/mo 


$100/mo 

^Moving 

Costs 


$100/mo+Moving 
Costs +Job 
Training 


$200/mo 


$300/mo 


Not willing 
0 to relocate 














Only within 
1 the county 














Only within 
2 the region 














Only within 
3 the state 














Only as far 
4 as neigh- 
boring 
states 














Anywhere in 
5 the U. S. 














6 Preference 















33. Which of the following factors do you think is more important in making a 
decision to relocate or move? (Rank the three most important) 

a. Money 

b. Location 

c. Health 

d. Climate 

e. Family 

f. Home ownership 

g. Changes in the cost of living 

h. Other: (Specify) 

34. Has the household or head of household ever moved in the past? yes no 
A. If yes, fill in the following table. 





Year 


From To 


Reason for 
Moving 
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IV. RISK-TAKING 



The kind of job I would most prefer would be: 

35. A job where I am almost always on my own. 1 

or 

A job where there is nearly always someone available to help me 2 

on problems that I don j t know how to handle. 

36. A job where I have to make decisions by myself. 1 

or 

A job where I have to make few decisions by myself. 2 

37. A job where I am the final authority on my work. 1 

or 

A job where there is nearly always a person or a procedure that will 2 
catch my mistakes. 

38. A job where I would be either highly successful or a complete failure. 1 

or 

A job where I could never be too successful, but neither could I be 2 

a complete failure. 

39. A job that is constantly changing. 1 

or 

A job that is changing very little. 2 

40. An exciting job, but one which might be done away with in a short time. 1 

or 

A less exciting job, but one which would undoubtedly exist in the 2 

company for a long time. 

V. LAND 

41. Do you now or have you ever owned land for growing crops or raising 

livestock? yes no 

presently 

formerly 

42. Do your parents own farm or ranch land? yeo no 

43. Do you (they) have clear or certain title to that land? yes no 

not sure 

44. How much irrigated land do you (they) own ? acres 

45. How much grazing on dryland do (they) own? acres 
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4G. Do you lease land or hold animal permits from the federal 
government? 



yes 



no 



(Note to interviewer: please explain type of question following) 

47. There are different reasons for owning or wanting to own farm or ranch land: 

1) Some people frequently buy and sell land, always trying to own better 

or larger farms or ranches in order to earn higher incomes. They do 
not care where their land is located as long as they make more money 
from their farming or ranching operations. 1 

2) Others try to keep the same land all their lives. They get to know their 

land, its fertile spots and its poorer spots. Although they want to earn 
a living from their land, they also take personal pleasure in simply 
owning the land and in knowing all they can about it. 2 

Which of these two reasons for owning land do you think is the better one? 

48. There are various ways to think about the meaning of family land ownership: 

1) Some people would willingly sell land inherited from their parents if 

the price were high enough. They believe that money in the bank or 
In other investments is just as good as owning land. They feel that 
having a high family income is the best way to provide for their 
children's future. 1 

2) Others are proud of the land their parents have left them and refuse 
to sell it even for a very high price. The land has helped to provide 
a living for the family, and they want their children to own it some 
day. Even if they are forced to move away, they try to keep the land 

for their children. 2 

Which of the two do you think is the better idea? 

49. There are different ways of looking at the rights and responsibilities 

of land ownership: 

1) Some people feel that land is like any other kind of property. It 

is theirs to use as they please. For example, it is no one else's 
business where they hire their laborers. As owners, they have the 
right to make all the decisions. 1 

2) Others feel that owning land in a community includes the responsibility 

to use that land to provide jobs and security for as many local people 
as possible. When labor is needed, they hire local workers. They 
believe that both the land and the community should be preserved for 
their children and for future generations. 2 

Which of these two views do you think is the better one? 




50. Persons have various ideas about the nature of land ownership: 

1) Some people feel that ownership comes from a carefully preserved 
written title, filed and protected by the county or state. They 
consider themselves to be the true owners even if they do not live 
or work on the land themselves. 

2) Others believe that true ownership can come only from working the 
land and experiencing the sweat, the problems, and sometimes the 
joys of growing their own crops and livestock. When land is involved, 
they feel that ownership through use is truly as important as legal 
ownership. 

Which of these two ideas do you most agree with? 

51. Which of the following would it be best for a man to be? 

The owner of a small ranch or farm who has to work off the farm part 
of the time to support his family, 
or 

A renter who owns no land but who earns enough income from farming 
or raising livestock to support his family. 

52. When selling land, the owner should sell 

To someone within the community, 
or 

To the person who offers the highest price, even if the buyer is a rich 
outsider. 

53. The public lands (e.g. National Forest or BLM land) should be 

Utilized primarily to benefit residents of the area nearest to them, 
or 

Managed for the use and enjoyment of all U.S. citizens, even out-of- 
state tourists, hunters, and fishermen. 



Statement of Explanation: In certain regions of New Mexico, particularly in the 
northern part of the state, there is uncertainty about the validity of some private 
land titles. The New Mexico State Government is considering a program to 
clearly determine and guarantee all private land titles in the state. 

54. Do you believe there is a definite need for this kind of program? yes n 

55. The State government: 

Can be trusted to be fair in surveying the land and in establishing 
exact legal land ownership. 

or 

Would probably be partial to rich or politically influential owners at 
the expense of the common people. 



56. In considering a title clearance program, the state government is 
probably more interested in: 

Increasing the tax revenue. 

or 

Improving conditions for the landowners involved. 

57. The more probable result from a title clearance program would be: 

All landowners would benefit because it would be easier to buy and 
sell land. 

or 

Most of the poor landowners would eventually lose their farms to rich 
and powerful landowners. 

58. Secure land titles are most important because they would 

Give most landowners greater peace of mind, 
or 

Improve economic conditions by making it easier to buy and sell land. 

59. What other advantages or disadvantages might come from a state title 
clearance program? 



Now we have some attitude and opinion items. There are no right or wrong 
responses to the following statements. They are simple attitudes and opinions, 
some people will agree and some will disagree with every statement. The best 
response is the one that most accurately expresses your own personal feelings. 
You have four possible responses: strongly agree, agree, disagree and 
strongly disagree. If you feel strongly about any item, please indicate a strong 
agreement or disagreement, otherwise you may simply agree or disagree. 
Please respond to each statement as you feel about it. 



VI. MAN-NATURE 

60. One cannot change his own fate (destiny). SA A D 

61. All I want out life, in the way of a career, is a secure, not 

too difficult job, with enough pay to afford a nice car, and 
eventually a home of my own. SA A D 

62. When a man is bom, the success he is going to have is already 

in the cards, so he might as well accept it and not fight against 
it. SA A 



D 



63. One should spend his free time relaxing and not in worrying 
about things that might help him with his work. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


64. The secret of happiness is being content with what comes your 
way and not expecting too much out of life. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


65. The best way to judge a man is by his success in his 
occupation. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


66. A person can plan his future so that everything will come out 
all right in the long-run. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


67. The most important qualities of a real man are determination 
and driving ambition. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


68. The end of the world will likely come before there is much 
progress in Northern New Mexico. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


Vn. MAN-MAN 








69. Obligations to one's parents are a great handicap to a young 
man today. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


70. If you have the chance to hire an assistant in your work, it 
is better to hire a relative than a stranger. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


71 0 When young people make plans for the future, parents need 
not be given first consideration. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


72. A man should be willing to sacrifice everything for his family 
(parents, brothers and sisters). 


SA 


A D 


SD 


73. Meeting new people is usually embarassing. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


74. People in a big city are cold and impersonal; it is hard to 
make friends there. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


VIII. TIME 








75. Man's life should be guided more by the problems of the present 
than by his concern for the future. 


A D 


SD 


76. Planning for the future makes a person unhappy since plans 
hardly ever work out anyway. 


SA 


A D 


SD 


77. Nowadays with world conditions the way they are, the wise person 
lives for today and lets tomorrow take care of itself. SA 


A D 


SD 
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78. In many churches, the religious ceremonies (church services) are changing 
from what they used to be. 

Some people welcome changes in religious ceremonies. They feel 

that new ways are ususally better than old ones, and they like to 

keep everything — even ceremonies— moving ahead. 1 

Other people are unhappy because of the changes and feel that the 

old ways for religious ceremonies are best. 2 

Which way do you most agree with? 

79. People often have very different ideas about what has gone before 
and what wc can expect in life. 

Some people believe it best to give most attention to what is happening 

now in the present. They say that the past has gone and the future is 

much too uncertain to count on. Things do change, but is sometimes 

for the better and sometimes for the worse so in the long-run, it is 

about the same. 1 

Other people believe that it is almost always the ways of the future— 

the ways which are still to come— which will be best. These people 

think the best way to live is to look a long time ahead, work hard, 

and give up many things now so that the future will be better. 2 

Which way do you most agree with? 



IX. SCIENCE 

80. It is bad luck to have a black cat cross one’s path. 

81. Scientists and engineers will eventually be able to solve 
most any problem we have. 

82. One should rely heavily on scientific advice when making 
decisions on how or when to do things (e.g. buying a car 
or planting a garden). 

83. For most common illnesses, home remedies are better than 

modem medicine. SA A D SD 

84. There is probably no disease that modem medicine will not 

be able to cure in the future. SA A D SD 



SA A D SD 
SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 



X. STATE 



85. Did you vote in the last election? 



yes no 



86. The control of New Mexico is in the hands of a small group and 

an ordinary citizen does not have much to say about things. SA A D SD 

87. On the whole, state officials are honest and eager to serve all 

the people impartially. SA A D SD 

88. Public money spent on welfare for the past few years could 
have been used more wisely for other purposes. 



89. 



Government officials are more interested in a good paying job 
and an easy life than they are with serving the people. SA A D SD 

flllpnHnn Tiierina and the Alianza^ 



90. The Alianza and similar organizations are the only ones that can 

ever improve the situation of the Spanish-American people. SA A D SD 



91. Would you say that Tijerina and the Alianza have done: much 
good, little good, no good, or harm for the Spanish-American 
people in New Mexico? MG LG NG H 



XI. INTERVIEWER IMPRESSIONS 

1. Level of understanding of respondent: Hi Med Lo 

2. How long did the formal Interview take? The conversation? 

3. Degree of cooperation and/or enthusiasm: Hi Med Lo 

4. Was there any major distraction during the interview? 



5. Was the respondent suspicious or evasive on any item(s)? 



6. Did the questions stimulate the respondent? 

7. What important (to him) issues did he bring up or discuss? 



8. Any relevant comments or impressions ? 




Appendix B 



SOURCE OF BORROWED ITEMS 

1) The Risk-Taking scale was developed by Lawrence K. Williams in "The 
Measurement of Risk-Taking Propensity in an Industrial Setting" (Doctoral 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1960). Items 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
were used by Kahl in his study and were actually taken from that source 
(Kahl, p. 34). 

2) Items 1 and 10 were taken with some modification from a questionnaire used by 
William F. Whyte and Lawrence K. Williams in research in Peru. 

3) Items 2, 11, and 12 were taken from "Achievement and the Achievement 
Syndrome Among Mexican-American Youth, " by James G. Anderson and 
Frank B. Evans (To be published in Measuring Socio-Cultural Change, 

Paul Kutsche ed. , Boulder: University of Colorado Press). 

4) Items 15, 16, 19, and 22 were taken from or suggested by the "Long Form of 
the Minnesota Survey of Opinions" in Handbook of Research Design and Social 
Measurement by Delbert C . Miller, New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1964 ! 

5) Item 13 was taken with some modification from the Harvard Value Studies' 
questionnaire (Kluckhohn, pp. 85-86). 

6) Items 3, 14, 20, 21, 27, and 28 were taken (some with modification) from 
Kahl (Kahl, pp. 30-34). 

7) Items 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, and 26 were developed by the author. 
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